The Blind as Holy Men

that, knowing no other state, they do not suffer. To be told of a
thing that you can never have is to be compared with the poor
man's envy of great riches. They are accustomed to the darkness
that they live in. It is not so hard for them if they have never seen.
What is pitiful is the condominium with poverty. They live im-
mediately, from birth, in a world of ascetic practice like that
achieved by holy men after years of preparation. This is the world,
pre-eminently, in which to think of death. It is the dark cell of the
anchorite, and its ornaments, as with the Tibetan hermits who im-
mure themselves, should be a drum made of a human skull and a
trumpet of a thigh bone. He is walled up, and there is but an
opening to pass in food and water. You may knock for him and,
after a moment, an old and withered hand comes to the orifice and
feels that window ledge, and finds it empty. Slowly, how slowly,
he withdraws that reptile hand. He has lost the count of days. If
ever the seal is broken and he is lifted out, like the blind man, he
will ask for light and find it an agony.

In a sense, indeed, all the blind are holy. If trust and innocence,
that is to say, are part of saintliness. Not in the tap tapping of their
sticks, for those are the peripatetics who in the fury of their
affliction would prove themselves as other men. But we would
find them in the street, selling matches. In that, there is uncon-
scious symbolism. The matches, when struck, are sticks or spokes
of fire, that element at which the blind can warm their hands, but
which their eyes will never see. They could, in simile, be hawkers,
crying angels' wings: a crown of pearls worn in a coffin: a painted
butterfly fluttering at a prison window. Fifty sparks of fire are
sold here for a penny.

It is to be expected that there will be found beautiful counten-
ances among blind beggars. Given their renunciation, this must be
certain. In a provincial capital in France there was this instance.
The town, as it stands, is the creation of a King of Poland. Its
squate has palaces on every side. It is the Place Stanislas of Nancy.
Stanislas Leszcznski, father-in-law of Louis XV, was given Lor-
raine in exchange for Poland. The architect Here, and Jean
Larnour the ironsmith, transformed the town for him. For the
fagades of Here, Lamour made gilded balconies and, in the
square, gates of wrought iron and ironwork grilles above the
street openings. In the distance, at the end of every street, there
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